world of the jungle; they saw and treated him and
his family increasingly as pariahs, with mounting
cruelty. As Silindu struggles in their web toward
a final tragic resolution, he reaches the edges of the
upper levels as he is tried for murder by the white
magistrate, who is of course Leonard Woolf him-
self, in a scene which tellingly brings out the mutual
non-comprehension of white colonial official and
illiterate Asian peasant. Woolf heard hundreds of
such cases while he served at Hambantota and
elsewhere, but he clearly also escaped from - his role
as magistrate to acquire the deep understanding he
shows in this novel of what he himself and life in
general were like from the perspective of the variety
of people, mainly peasants, who inhabited his
district. He draws each of his characters : money
lenders, petty and other officials, workmen, police,
priests, sadhus, pilgrims, peasants and their wives,
children, and relatives, and the social nexus of
village life with totally convincing accuracy and
vividness which can have come only from long, care-
fill, and empathetic involvement in their lives and in
their world.
In the end, the jungle, far more powerful and
persistent than man with his petty and suicidal
conflicts, reclaims the outlying settlement where
Silindu and his family had lived : "Once more, evil
had come out of the jungle." Those who understood
it best, Silindu and his children whom he had
taught, and who consequently knew to fear it as
well as to love it, were finally overcome by it. The